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ANEURIN  WILLIAMS 


HE  Labour  Co-partnership  Association  was  born  at 
M Derby  twenty-one  years  ago.  During  all  that  time 
it  has  been  working  away  steadily  to  promote  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  formed,  and  to-day  no  subject 
seemed  more  suitable  for  discussion  than  this  : — “ What 
has  the  Association  attempted,  and  what  has  it  achieved 
during  all  this  time ; how  may  we  summarise  its  chief 
experiences  ; and  on  the  strength  of  them  what  expectations 
may  we  form  as  to  the  future  organisation  of  industry.” 
First,  however,  let  us  glance  at  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  its  birth.  It  was  christened  the  “ Labour  Association 
for  promoting  co-operative  production,  based  on  the 
co-partnership  of  the  workers”;  and  it  was  formed  to  carry 
on  the  co-operative  workshop  movement,  on  certain  definite 
lines.  Every  worker  employed  was  to  have,  first,  a direct 
interest  in  the  profit  of  his  industry  ; and  second,  the  right 
to  become  a member  of  the  society  employing  him,  with  a 
share  in  the  capital  and  in  the  ultimate  control  of  the 
business.  This  last  phrase  meant  that  he  should  have  a 
vote  in  the  appointment  of  a committee  of  management, 
and  in  other  matters  coming  before  the  general  meetings  of 
members.  The  Association  was  not  formed  to  start  the 
co-operative  workshop  movement : that  began  long  before  : 
even  before  the  time  of  Robert  Owen  ; and  it  had  gone  on 
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€ver  since — now  in  the  form  of  the  Union  shops,  now  of 
Owenite  Communities,  and  later,  under  the  Christian 
Socialists  of  1850,  in  the  more  definite  and  developed  form 
of  the  Self-Governing  Workshops. 

In  those  Workshops  the  men  actually  employed  were 
intended  eventually  to  own  the  whole  ca])ital  with  which 
they  worked,  to  appoint  the  manager  themselves,  and 
exercise  the  whole  control,  and,  subject  to  a contribution  to 
a central  fund  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  federated  workshops, 
to  enjoy  the  whole  profit  of  their  industry.  This  form 
of  organisation  was  only  intended  for  skilled  handicrafts- 
men, whose  trade  required  but  a moderate  amount  of 
capital. 

In  spite  of  many  failures  the  efforts  to  organise  co- 
operative workshops  went  on.  In  course  of  time  men  and 
women,  other  than  those  actually  employed,  came  to  be 
admitted  as  shareholders,  and,  when  in  1862  the  law  for  the 
first  time  allowed  one  co-operative  society  to  hold  shares  in 
another,  the  stores  also  became  shareholders  in  the  work- 
shops. Thus  the  co-partnership  workshop  was  evolved 
from  the  self-governing  workshop.  The  workers  employed 
were  still  to  have  a direct  share  in  the  profit,  capital, 
and  control,  but  no  longer  to  monopolise  them.  On  the 
•contrary  sympathisers  vvilling  to  find  capital,  and  associa- 
tions of  consumers  willing  to  find  custom,  or  capital, 
or  both,  w’ere  recognised  as  distinct  elements  in  the 
combination. 

But  the  law  of  1862,  permitting  one  co-operative  society 
to  hold  shares  in  another,  had  also  made  possible  the 
federation  of  the  stores  in  the  Cooperative  Wholesale 
Society.  No  long  time  after,  viz.,  in  1873,  the  U holesale, 
originally  a merchant  society  only,  had  commenced  to  carry 
on  manufactures,  in  factories  where  the  actual  workers  were 
employed  for  wages  only,  without  any  share  in  profits,  and 
where,  as  w’orkshop  employees,  they  had  no  voice  in  the 
control  of  their  own  industry.  The  profit  and  control 
belonged  to  the  stores  holding  shares  in  the  Wholesale. 
Of  course,  the  works!  op  employee  was  as  free  as  anyone 
else  to  be  a member  of  a store,  and  as  such,  exercise  an 
indirect  and  infinitesimal  amount  of  control  over  all  the 
w'orkshops  of  the  Wholesale,  and  enjoy  an  indirect  and 
infinitesimal  share  in  their  profit.  Practic.illy,  how'ever,  the 
employee  of  the  Wholesale  w'as,  and  is,  as  much  cut  off 
from  the  profit  and  control  of  his  own  industry  as  though 
he  W’ere  w’orking  for  an  ordinary  Joint  Stock  Company. 

Concurrently  with  this  development  of  the  Wholesale, 
had  developed  the  “ consumer’s  theory  of  co-operative  pro- 
duction,” according  to  w’hich,  the  consumer  only  is  the  true 
basis  of  all  production,  w’hich  should  be  organised  by 
associations  of  consumers  and  federations  of  such  associa- 
tions, buying  their  requirements  wholesale,  or  employing 


labour,  for  wages  only,  to  produce  the  things  they  require. 
The  facility  with  which  consumers’  workshops  could  be 
organised ; the  abundance  of  capital  possessed  by  the 
stores;  their  command  of  their  own  custom;  and  the 
simplicity  of  absolute  management,  compared  with  any 
form  of  co-operative  labour,  seemed  almost  to  threaten 
the  existence  of  the  co-partnership  movement.  At  any 
rate,  better  organisation  was  evidently  necessary  for  making 
the  co-partnership  principle  known,  and  to  help  the  co- 
partnership societies  to  practical  success.  Thus  tw’o 
bodies  intended  to  promote  these  aims  came  into  existence 
about  the  same  time  : The  Co-operative  Productive  Federa- 
tion, a business  federation  of  co-partnership  societies,  was 
formed  in  1883  : the  Labour  Association,  now  Labour 
Co-partnership  Association,  a propagandist  body  to  make 
known  the  principle,  and  to  advise  existing  societies,  or 
bodies  of  men  desiring  to  start  workshops,  was  formed 
on  Monday,  June  2nd,  1884.  The  Co-operative  Aid 
Association  was  formed  in  the  same  year,  to  do  for  any  and 
all  forms  of  co-operative  production  much  the  same  w’ork 
as  the  Labour  Association  w'as  to  do  for  co-partnership. 
It  was  also  to  help  to  finance  the  new'  societies,  which 
proved  so  dangerous  a business,  that  in  a few  years  the  Aid 
Association  ceased  to  exist. 

The  question  of  appointing  a special  officer  of  the 
Co-operative  Union  to  promote  co-operative  production 
had  been  brought  before  Congress  in  1881  and  1882,  and 
a resolution  in  its  favour  carried.  Mr.  Holyoake,  Mr. 
E.  O.  Greening,  and  others,  had  been  active  in  the  matter. 
Nothing,  however,  had  been  done;  Mr.  Greening  therefore 
summoned  a conference  on  the  subject,  to  be  held  at 
Derby,  during  the  Co-operative  Congress,  at  Whitsuntide, 
1884,  and  at  this  meeting  the  Labour  Association  was 
formed.  'Fhe  late  Mr.  Hilliard,  then  President  of  the 
Derby  Store,  presided,  and  the  late  Mr.  A.  Scotton,  of 
Derby,  moved  the  chief  resolution.  About  250  delegates 
and  friends  w’ere  present,  and  among  them,  I believe,  were  : 
Edward  Vansitlart  Neale,  Iffiomas  Hughes,  Edward  Owen 
Greening,  Joseph  Greenwood,  Joseph  Craven,  and 
^Vbraham  Greenwood ; while  John  Alalcolm  Ludlow’,  (t.  J, 
Holyoake,  Robert  Newton,  the  Rev.  J.  Llewelyn  Davies, 
John  Hartley,  W\  Campbell,  Hodgson  Pratt,  and  many 
other  veterans  of  co-operation  gave  their  help  and  concur- 
rence then  or  afterwards.  Messrs.  E.  V.  Neale,  Lloyd  Jones, 
E.  O.  Greening,  Harold  Cox,  Bolton  King,  and  E.  W . 
Greening,  were  elected  the  first  executive,  and  of  these 
Mr.  Bolton  King  became  the  first  honorary  secretary,  and 
.Mr.  E.  VV.  Greening  first  hon.  treasurer. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  Association  was  to  compile 
statistics  of  the  co-partnership  societies  at  w'ork  at  the  end 
of  1883.  It  W’as  but  a meagre  showing  of  15  societies. 
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Mr.  Neale  became  the  first  President  of  the  new  Association, 
and  drew  up  for  it  a set  of  model  rules  suitable  for  a 
productive  co-partnership  society - rules  lounded  in  the 
main  on  those  which  had  gradually  grown  up  as  most 
suitable  for  any  cooperative  society.  It  'vas,  however,  a 
number  of  years  before  the  new  Association  could  afford 
to  print  these  model  rules,  and  meanwhile  they  were,  by  a 
friendly  arrangement,  printed  by  the  Co-opeiative  Union. 
Leaflets,  lectures,  and  conferences  were  from  the  first,  and 
have  always  continued,  a main  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Association.  In  this  w’ay  it  may  claim  to  have  done  much 
to  make  known,  first  of  all  to  store  co-operators  and  trade 
unionists,  but  also  to  the  general  public,  the  possibility  of 
co-operative  production,  and  to  stir  up  a desire  for  it.  It 
has  avoided  the  direct  promotion  of  new  societies,  but 
undoubtedly  its  work  has  indirectly  led  to  the  formation 
of  many. 

Taking  a bound  volume  of  its  reports,  here  are  some  of 
the  chief  landmarks  : 

In  the  second  report  the  names  of  Messrs.  Bonar  and 
Connell  first  appear,  and  in  the  third  that  of  Thomas 
Blandford,  who  w^as  elected  on  to  the  e.xecudve  at  Whitsun, 
1886.  In  the  same  report  we  read  of  his  moving,  and 
Mr.  Bonar  seconding,  a resolution  in  favour  of  employees, 
w'hether  in  the  workshop  or  the  store,  being  eligible  for  the 
committee,  an  advance  upon  the  right  to  share  in  profit 
and  capital,  but  mainly  profit,  with  which  the  AssociaUon 
had  dealt  up  to  that  time.  In  the  same  report  is  the  first 
notice  of  any  private  business — that  of  Win.  Thomson  and 
Sons — being  changed  into  a co-partnership.  In  1 888  the  first 
National  Co-operative  Festival  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  the  first  of  the  annual  series  of  exhibitions  of  co  operative 
production  was  organised  there  by  the  Association.  In  the 
fifth  report  (1889-90)  the  profit-sharing  of  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Co.,  and  the  great  strike  there,  are  fust 
mentioned.  In  the  sixth  Mr.  Vivian  is  firbt  mentioned,  and 
becomes  secretary.  In  the  seventh  (189192)  the  opening 
of  the  depot  for  the  sale  of  co-operative  productions  in 
London  is  recorded,  the  Irish  Agricultural  movernent  is 
first  mentioned.  The  eighth  records  the  evidence  given  by 
our  Secretary  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  and 
the  publication  of  a monthly  letter,  w'hich,  on  August  ist, 
1894,  blossoms  into  our  monthly  journal- Co-part- 
nership. 

Mr.  Neale  was  president  till  1886,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Henry  Rowley,  after  whom  followed 
A.  K.  Connell,  Thomas  Blandford,  E.  O.  Greening,  G.  J. 
Holyoake,  J.  M.  Ludlow,  F.  Maddison,  Earl  Grey,  Thomas 
Burt,  myself,  James  Bonar,  Joseph  Greenwood,  and  Ihomas 
Allen. 
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In  August,  1902,  the  Association  changed  its  name  Irom 
Labour  Association  to  Labour  Co-partnership  Association. 
'Phe  old  title  did  not  clearly  express  the  naiure  of  the  work, 
and  the  sub-title  “ for  promoting  co-operative  production, 
based  on  the  co-partnershi[)  of  the  workers,”  was  too  long 
for  ordinary  use.  Moreover,  gradually  the  impoitance  o 
co-partnership  outside  the  co-operative  movement  had  come 
to  be  more  and  more  recognised.  Examples  multiplied  of 
Joint  Stock  Companies  which  admitted  their  workers  to 
share  in  profit,  and  encouraged  them  to  take  a special 
position  in  the  business  as  employee-shareholders  ; and  it 
had  become  evident  that  large  numbers,  both  of  employers 
and  employed,  were  looking  to  co-partnership  as  a better 
system  than  w'age-service.  Thus  a good  deal  ot  the  work 
of  the  Association  was  being  done  outside  the  co-o[)erati\e 
movement,  and  it  was  better  that  its  title  should  not  seem 
inconsistent  with  this. 

Perhaps  the  two  things  which  stand  out  most  in  the 
history  of  the  Association  are  the  complete  development  of 
the  co-partnership  theory,  and  the  long  controvers)  as  to 
the  rights  of  the  employees  in  consumers’  workshops.  We 
have  spoken  above  of  the  co-partnership  worker  having  a 
share  in  the  profit,  capital  and  control.  It  became  gradually 
seen  that  a complete  theory  of  co-partnership  in  co-operation 
required  that  the  organised  consumers  should  also  ^ be 
recognised  as  a distinct  element  in  productive  societies; 
that  the  productive  societies  should  be  fedeiated  together 
for  common  purposes,  and  to  avoid  the  evils  ot  competition  , 
and  that  ultimately  there  should  be  some  co-operative  or 
federal  relation  between  the  federation  of  productive  socie- 
ties and  the  federation  of  consumers’  societies.  As  to  the 
controversy  about  the  rights  of  labour,  tor  man)  sears 
the  friends  of  profit  sharing  and  co-partnership  moved 
resolutions  at  the  Co-operative  Congress  asserting  the  right 
of  the  employees  of  the  W holesale  Society  to  share  in  the 
profits.  I think  that  invariably  these  resolutions  were 
carried.  Indeed,  the  rules  of  the  Co-operative  Union 
contain  so  clear  a declaration  in  favour  of  profit  sharing 
that  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  Nevertheless,  it  became 
clear  that  the  Wholesale  was  not  to  be  moved  in  this  way ; 
while  the  perennial  controversy  w^as  creating  much  bitterness 
in  the  co-operative  movement.  Many  of  us  also  thought  it 
was  distracting  the  minds  of  the  members  of  co-partnership 
societies  from  the  more  homely,  but  more  hopeful  and 
necessary,  work  of  completing  their  own  organisation. 
Some  eight  years  ago  accordingly  these  annual  set  battles 
were  abandoned,  and  gradually  it  has  come  to  be  tacitly 
agreed  that  the  co-opartnership  and  consumers’  principles 
are  to  go  on  for  the  present  develo{)ing  each  on  its  o\\  n lines. 

Figures  may  [lerhaps  best  sum  up  the  practical  progiess 
of  these  21  years.  Here  they  are,  showing  the  co-operative 
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societies  for  production,  based  on  the  co-partnership  prin- 
ciple, at  work  at  the  end  of  each  year  mrntioned  : — 


Societies 

tCapital 

Saies 

^Profits 

Losses 


18S3. 

15 

• ^ 1 03.436 
. 160,751 

9.031 


1893. 

77 

/6i9,i54 

1.155.842 

65,387 

2,112 

8,225 


1903. 

126 

/ 1,666,801 
3.226,530 

179.854 

2,532 

23.356 


114 

Dividend  on  Wages  Not  knovon 
tShares,  Loans  and  Reserve,  tincludin.;; 


Interest  on  Shares,  but  not  on  Loans 


The  figures  of  1904  are,  unfortunately,  not  yet  available. 


A great  part  of  the  growth  of  capital  and  trade  is  due  to 
the  adoption  of  the  co-partnership  principle  by  the  Scottish 
Wholesale  Society.  Its  workers  were  admitted  to  share  in 
profits  in  the  year  1870,  and  to  hold  shares  in  the  capital  in 
1892.  Another  very  big  Scottish  federation  of  consumers’ 
societies,  the  United  Baking  Society,  also  adds  much  capital 
and  trade.  On  the  other  hand  nothing  is  included  for  the 
great  growth  of  societies  in  Ireland,  all  of  which,  I believe, 
acknowledge  the  co-partnership  principle  by  setting  aside,  in 
their  rules,  10  per  cent,  of  their  profits  for  their  employees, 
giving  those  employees  also  a riglit  to  hold  shares.  Irish 
statistics  are  neither  very  prompt  nor  very  perfect,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  I cannot  tell  you  how  far  this  rule  is 
carried  out  in  that  country,  and  how  far,  therefore,  co- 
partnership is  practically  as  well  as  theoretically  acknow- 
ledged. The  above  figures  for  1903  do,  however,  include 
eleven  societies,  organised  by  our  English  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society,  and  similar  to  those  of  Ireland.  Thus 
two  growths  of  agricultural  co-operation,  entirely  new  during 
the  21  years,  are  on  co-partnership  lines- -the  one  in  Ireland 
already  of  great  proportions,  numbering,  at  the  end  of 
1903.  774  societies  in  existence  (not  all,  of  course,  produc- 
tive societies)  with  a trade  of  ^1,391,161,  and  78,541 
members  ; the  other  in  England,  as  yet  of  much  smaller 
extent,  but  of  great  promise.  These  societies  are  mainly 
formed  by  small  working  farmers,  and  in  that  respect  they 
are  already  co-partnerships  of  workers ; but  it  is  important 
that  they  should  acknowledge  the  principle  of  co-partnership 
with  the  employees  of  their  societies. 


Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  growth  of  co-partnership  in 
co-operative  production  by  societies  ol  English  artizans 
may  be  got  roughly  by  taking  the  figures  of  1903,  leaving 
out  the  Scottish  societies  and  the  new  agricultural  societies, 
and  comparing  the  results  with  the  figures  of  1883. 


Societies 

Capital 

Sales... 

Profits 

Losses 

Dividend  on  Wages.. 


1883. 

15 

^103,436 

160,751 

9,031 

114 

Not  known 


1903. 

109 

/6i6,i6o 

1,050,056 

47,258 

2,213 

8,531 
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dims  there  appears  a growth  of  six  or  sevenfold  in  labour 
co-partnership  societies  taken  in  the  narrowest  sense  of 
those  words.  The  growth  is,  I believe,  considerably  greater 
than  this,  because  the  1883  figures  included,  I believe,  three 
Scotch  societies. 

Another  development  of  co-operation  has  been  closely 
connected  with  the  Association’s  work.  I mean  the  socie- 
ties of  tenant  owners,  about  which  Miss  Gurney  spoke 
to  you  this  morning. 

With  regard  to  the  growth  of  co-partnership  outside  the 
co-operative  movement  I cannot  give  you  statistics.  For 
one  thing  I do  not  know  where  to  draw  the  line.  The 
most  elementary  forms  of  profit  sharing,  or  even  of  bonus 
giving,  gradually  shade  into  more  and  more  perfect  forms 
until  you  reach  real  co  partnership.  The  following  facts  and 
figures  will,  however,  give  some  idea  of  the  set  of  the  tide, 
'fhe  instances  are  all  new  developments  during  the  life  of 
the  Association. 

I need  only  mention,  in  passing,  Wm.  Thomson  & Sons 
(Huddersfield),  Mr.  Andrews  (Coventry),  Mr.  Herbert 
Hutchinson  (Haslemere),  who  have  adopted  the  co-partner- 
ship so  thoroughly  as  to  be  recognised  as  co-operative;  and 
Wm.  Foster  & Sons  Limited,  builders,  Padiham,  where,  not 
exactly  the  business,  but  the  employees’  investment  society  is 
recognised  as  co-operative.  I want  now  to  get  right  outside 
the  co-operative  movement 

Since  1896,  J.  T.  and  J.  Taylor  Ltd.,  of  Batley,  a large 
firm  of  woollen  manufacturers,  have  had  a co-partnership 
arrangement  with  the  whole  of  their  workers,  now  numbering 
about  1,300.  After  capital  has  received  40  per  cent,  the 
remaining  profit  is  divided  for  the  year  at  the  same  rate 
per  capital  as  per  £,  wages.  In  1904  the  employees 
received  in  this  way  10  per  cent,  on  their  wages — paid  them 
not  in  cash,  but  in  shares  of  the  Company. 

The  South  Suburban  Gas  Company  in  London,  with  a 
capital  of  ^788,415  and  about  500  employees,  has  shared 
profits  with  them  since  1894,  having  paid  in  that  way  over 
9,000.  The  employees  have  about  ;z^20,ooo  in  the 
company,  and  have  recently  elected,  or  are  just  about  to 
elect,  two  of  themselves  to  represent  them  on  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

The  Commercial  Gas  Company,  with  ^2,409,040  and 
1,031  employees,  also  adopted  a profit-sharing  and  invest- 
ment scheme  with  its  employees  in  1901.  They  now  have 
about  ^ 1 1,500  in  the  company. 

Two  other  gas  companies,  small  ones,  could  also  be 
quoted  ; but  much  the  biggest  instance  is  one  that  I cam  lOt 
quote  without  lamenting  the  strike  which  marked  the 
introduction  of  its  profit-sharing  scheme. 

The  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  has  netrly 
^8,000,000  of  capital  and  over  5,000  employees,  \rith 
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whom  it  has  shared  profits  since  1 889.  From  that  time  to 
the  end  of  1904  it  paid  more  than  ^253,000  in  profit  to 
its  employees;  nearly  the  whole  of  them — 5,001  to  be 
exact — are  shareholders,  and  they  hold  more  than  ^230,000 
in  the  capital. 

In  all  these  cases  the  profit  to  labour  is  over  and  above 
the  standard  rate  of  wages.  'Fhe  Association  would  not 
recognise  as  profit-sharing  anything  kept  back  out  of  wages. 

I might  quote  to  you  many  other  profit-sharing  firms 
which  go  some  way  towards  employees’  investment  without 
making  them  shareholders,  such  as  the  great  firm  of  Sir 
Wm.  Armstrong,  Whitworth  and  Co.,  of  Newcastle.  These 
also  would  help  to  show  that  the  idea  ol  co-partnership  is 
in  the  air.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  in  1894, 
declared  that  capital  and  labour  were  in  reality  partners  in 
production  ; and  business  men,  such  as  Sir  William  Mather, 
Sir  David  Dale,  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  have  spoken  in  a similar  sense. 

Many  important  instances  might  also  be  given  from 
foreign  countries,  for  instance,  “Leclaire”  in  the  United 
States,  the  Familistere  at  Guise,  in  France,  and,  biggest  of 
all,  the  co-partnership  scheme  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  But  this  last  instance  must  only  be  taken  as 
showing  how  the  idea  is  spreading,  and  not  as  meaning  that 
the  Labour  Co-partnership  Association  asks  you  to  approve 
the  particular  scheme  in  question,  or  all  that  the  particular 
company  may  have  done. 

I must  here  touch  on  the  important  question  raised 
incidentally  above,  the  relation  of  Co-partnership  to  Trade 
Unionism.  The  Labour  Co-partnership  Association  has 
always  been  openly  friendly  to  the  principle  of  trade 
unionism,  the  right  of  workmen  to  organise.  Many  of  the 
co-partnership  productive  societies  are  strongholds  of  trade 
unionism,  and  the  societies  as  a whole  have  been  of  great 
service  to  trade  unions  during  strikes  and  in  other  ways. 
To  my  mind  trade  unionism  is  the  only  real  defence  of  the 
workman  in  the  present  industrial  system  : co-partnership 
his  necessary  path  towards  a better. 

We  come  now  to  enquire  what  are  the  chief  lessons  to 
be  learnt  from  these  twenty-one  years’  work.  I shall  not 
attempt  to  touch  on  such  questions  as  the  best  ways  of 
conducting  the  business  of  a productive  society,  or  of 
administrating  its  educational,  provident,  and  special  service 
funds.  Important  as  they  are,  I can  only  deal  with  the 
broadest  issues  that  the  subject  presents. 

First,  then,  we  may  draw  this  lesson  that  co-partnership 
works  admirably  in  an  established  business,  and  secures  a 
juster  distribution  of  the  produce,  a more  harmonious 
working  of  the  different  factors,  an  avoidance  of  waste,  a 
larger  production  of  wealth  with  less  toil  and  hardship,  a 
great  improvement  of  the  material  position  of  the  workers, 
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and  a healthy  development  of  their  characters.  This  is 
es[iecially  so  when  at  the  head  of  such  a business,  whether 
it  be  originally  co-operative  or  capitalistic,  we  find  a man  or 
men  with  a true  co-operative  spirit.  Indeed,  without  such 
a leader  or  leaders,  it  is  not  probable  that  either  co-partner- 
ship or  any  other  system  will  produce  its  best  results. 
Co-partnership,  therefore,  at  work  brings  excellent  results. 

The  real  difficulty,  and  this  is  the  second  lesson,  is  in 
getting  to  work,  that  is,  in  establishing  co-partnership 
businesses.  The  establishment  of  production  by  con- 
sumers’ societies,  or  by  a capitalist,  or  a Joint  Stock  Co., 
is  comparatively  easy  ; in  the  agricultural  type  of  co-opera- 
tion it  is  not  difficult ; and  to  any  one  of  these  the  principle 
of  co-partnership  in  the  employment  of  labour  may  easily 
be  applied  with  great  advantage  to  all  parties,  if  only  the 
promoters  of  the  business  have  faith  enough.  But  for  a 
group  of  artisans  to  start  to  carry  on  their  industry  in 
co-partnership  is  always  difficult.  There  is  the  difficulty  of 
getting  capital,  of  getting  custom,  of  insuring  discipline, 
and,  nearly  allied  thereto,  the  difficulty  of  directing  a 
business  under  democratic  control  with  the  necessary 
promptness  and  enterprise.  There  is  the  difficulty  that 
few  w'orkmen  have  a business  knowledge  of  their  trade, 
although  they  may  have  first-rate  technical  knowledge  of 
its  processes.  There  is,  further,  the  difficulty  which  work- 
men are  slow  to  admit,  but  which  is  nevertheless  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance,  that  business  ability,  quite 
apart  from  business  knowledge,  is  a rare  gift.  In  a body 
of  workmen  starting,  even  if  one  or  two  have  it  in  the  high 
degree  necessary  for  success,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
their  fellow-workmen  will  recognise  the  fact,  and  be  prepared 
to  entrust  them  with  wide  powers  for  the  common  good, 
and  pay  them  in  proportion  to  their  value.  Lastly,  there 
is  the  difficulty  which  arises  out  of  all  the  others — viz.,  that 
in  the  early  years  of  a society,  while  it  is  still  very  short  of 
capital,  still  searching  for  custom,  still  getting  its  business 
experience,  there  are  very  probably  losses  shown  upon  its 
balance  sheet.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  co-operative  societies; 
very  many  Joint  Stock  Companies  begin  by  making  a loss 
while  they  are  establishing  their  business,  and  very  few 
individuals  starting  on  their  own  account  earn  at  first  full 
trade  union  wages  for  the  enormous  amount  of  work  thev 
have  to  do.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  a Co- 
partnership Society  often  shows  some  loss  for  the  first  few 
years  of  its  existence.  Nevertheless  such  losses  are  a very 
serious  hindrance,  for  they  prevent  the  inflow  of  new  capital, 
and  are  apt  to  destroy  confidence  in  the  business,  both 
among  the  members  and  outside. 

All  these  difficulties,  however,  may  be  overcome,  and 
have  been  again  and  again  where  the  right  men  are  forth- 
coming, men  who  are  prepared  to  work  hard  and  make 
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some  sacrifice  for  the  establishment  of  the  business,  and 
are  not  too  proud  to  recognise  that  they  have  much  to 
learn,  and  to  set  themselves  diligently  to  learn  it.  The 
question  is  how  to  get  such  men.  To  some  extent  they 
come  forward  by  a system  of  natural  selection.  The 
enthusiast  is  naturally  drawn  to  the  co-partnership  ideal, 
and  again  and  again  the  enthusiast  has  been  the  making  of 
a society.  Nevertheless  if  co-partnership  is  to  spread  at 
that  quick  rate  for  which  we  hope,  we  must  somehow 
manage  to  secure  for  our  movement  a larger  proportion  of 
those  men  of  ability  and  enterprise,  who  are  year  by  year 
starting  business  on  their  own  account.  Tew  of  them  may 
be  enthusiasts,  but  many  have  democratic  sympathies,  and 
are  honestly  desirous  of  seeing  an  improvement  in  the 
position  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  If  such  men  would 
start  on  co-partnership  lines,  how  great  w'ould  be  the  gain  ; 
whereas  now,  starting  on  individualistic  lines,  they  usually 
become  employers  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and 
under  the  ordinary  capitalistic  system. 

Personally  I have  thought  for  a long  time  that  the 
starting  of  our  co-partnership  societies  is  on  wrong  lines. 
Working  members  get  from  the  first  full  trade  union  rates 
of  payment  for  their  services  ; if  the  society  is  successful 
they  get  the  major  part  of  the  profit,  whereas  those  that 
find  the  capital,  in  case  of  misfortune  stand  to  lose 
everything,  and  in  case  of  success  get  merely  their  5 per 
cent.,  or  at  most  6 or  7 per  cent.  The  n;sults  of  this  are 
two  : First,  that  the  workmen  themselves  starting  a co- 
partnership business  dare  not  put  into  it  more  than  a small 
part  of  the  money  they  themselves  have  ; and  second,  and 
much  more  serious,  a want  of  the  sense  of  responsibility 
and  a want  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  working 
members.  It  seems  to  me  that  whereas  in  a Joint  Stock 
Company  capital  combines  to  hire  labour,  and  itself 
takes  the  risk,  the  control,  and  the  profit,  co-operative 
labour  should  hire  capital,  and  take  the  risk,  if  it  wishes  to 
get  the  control  and  the  profit.  How  this  is  to  be  done 
consistently  with  trade  union  principles  is  loo  big  a question 
to  discuss  here. 

Such  being  the  chief  points  in  the  experience  of  the 
Association,  what  can  we  learn  from  them  as  to  the  probable 
future  of  the  organisation  of  industry.  First,  within  the 
co-operative  movement  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that 
a steady  growth  of  co-partnership  societies  will  continue, 
and  probably  go  on  more  rapidly  as  the  working  classes 
become  more  accustomed  to  business,  and  have  larger 
savings  with  which  to  work.  It  is  true  that  production  by 
societies  of  consumers  (with  their  wide  membership,  open 
without  any  appreciable  effort  or  sacrifice,  to  every  person, 
who  has  the  means  to  become  a purchaser)  seems  to  many 
people  more  in  accordance  with  the  collectivist-  tendencies 
of  the  day.  But  first  of  all,  it  has  been  shown  by  the  chief 
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advocate  of  that  form  of  co-operation,  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb, 
that  such  production  by  associations  of  consumers  for 
themselves  cannot,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  upon 
which  it  is  based,  extend  beyond  a small  part  of  the  total 
production  of  the  country,  viz.,  that  part  which  can  be 
economically  manufactured  by  associations  of  consumers 
for  themselves  alone  without  selling  anything  to  the  general 
public.  Outside  these  very  narrow  limits,  as  Mrs.  Webb 
admits,  if  there  is  to  be  any  voluntary  co-operation  for  pro- 
•duction  it  must  be  by  organisations  of  producers. 

But  even  within  the  narrow  lines  of  consumers’  production 
the  employment  of  labour  for  mere  wage  service  is  surely 
wholly  unsatisfactory.  When  the  State,  that  is  the  whole 
public,  is  the  employer,  we  do  not  usually  find  that  such 
employment  brings  out  the  best  qualities  of  the  workers, 
whether  of  the  educated  or  the  uneducated  classes,  except 
in  the  case  of  a few  exceptional  men,  who  would  do  their 
best  under  any  system.  Much  less  can  the  best  results  be 
anticipated  when  the  employer  is  but  a section  o the  people. 
In  the  future  of  consumers’  production,  therefore,  we  may 
expect  that  the  co-partnership  of  the  workers  actually  em- 
ployed will  have  a definite  place.  .More  particularly  is  this 
so  where  you  come  to  great  federations  of  consumers’ 
societies,  such  as  the  English  Co-operative  \Wiolesale.  It 
is  very  far  from  my  wish  to  unduly  criticise  that  body,  for 
which  I foresee  a future  of  almost  unlimited  yiowth,  and 
almost  unlimited  usefulness  to  the  working  classes.  But 
that  great  growth  is  just  the  reason  that  some  form  of 
decentralisation  in  its  administration,  and  especially  in  the 
administration  of  its  productive  departments,  is  essential. 
Nor  do  I see  any  basis  on  which  such  decentralisation  can 
rest  that  does  not  include  some  form  of  co-partnership  for 
the  workers  employed.  The  absorption  of  the  Leicester 
Hosiery  into  the  present  highly  centralised  system  of  the 
Wholesale  reduced  a body  of  workers  from  co-partners  to 
wage  servants.  To  my  mind  a step  in  the  reverse  direction 
must  some  day  be  taken,  and  co-partnership  conditions  in 
some  form,  perhaps  that  of  an  Investment  Society,  be 
extended  to  the  different  departments  of  the  Wholesale. 
It  will  surely  be  an  act  of  justice  between  producer  and 
consumer,  and  will  give  a very  healthy  stimulus  to  the 
co-operative  spirit  of  the  employees. 

Thus,  within  the  co-operative  movement,  whether  produc- 
tion be  carried  on  by  societies  of  producers  or  of  consumers, 
the  future  seems  to  demand  co-partnership.  Indeed,  these 
two  types  of  societies  must  tend  towards  the  same  type. 
Where  a society  of  producers  admits  stores  to  membership, 
or  a federation  of  stores  admits  its  workers  to  membership, 
in  each  case  a mixed  society  of  consumers  and  producers 
results.  We  have  to  build  up  on  the  productive  side  of 
co-operation  a system  under  which  each  such  unit  shall  have 
self-government,  and  yet  all  of  them  shall  be  federated  for 
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common  purposes ; just  as  on  the  distributive  side,  the 
self-government  of  each  store,  and  the  fe<ieration  of  all  of 
ihem,  are  the  essential  principles. 

Then  there  is  the  agricultural  branch  of  co-operation,  in 
which  almost  unlimited  growth  may  be  expected.  Here,, 
too,  the  Co-partnership  of  Labour,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
acknowledged.  That  of  the  organised  consumers  must 
probably  come  by  and  bye. 

But  when  the  co-operative  movement,  in  all  its  forms, 
has  extended  to  all  that  part  of  the  production  and  exchange 
of  wealth  which  can  reasonably  come  within  the  limits  of 
voluntary  co-operative  organisation,  the  greater  part  of  the 
industry  of  the  country  will  still  remain  outside.  If  out  of 
this  greater  part  we  assume  the  State  will  some  day  take 
over  all  the  great  monopolies  of  a national  character,  and 
the  Local  Authorities  those  of  a local  character,  there  will 
still  remain  very  great  industries  in  which  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  consumers  to  organise  to  supply  themselves,  nor  for 
the  actual  workers  to  organise  to  carry  them  on  in  co- 
partnership. I allude  to  industries  working  with  enormous 
masses  of  capital  to  supply  the  great  markets  of  the  world, 
where  their  consumers  are  scattered  over  many  continents. 
In  these  trades,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  great  capitalistic  firms 
must  long  maintain  their  place,  but  in  these  also,  both 
theory  and  experience  teach  us  to  expect  that  the  co- 
partnership of  the  actual  workers  employed  will  become  a 
more  and  more  important  element.  Even  where  the  State 
or  the  Muncipality  is  the  employer,  will  they  not — to  get 
the  best  service  from  their  employees — have  to  organise 
them  somewhat  on  co-operative  lines?  In  France,  New 
Zealand,  and  Australia  much  has  been  done  in  this  direction,, 
groups  of  workers  employed  in  public  work  taking  a distinct 
share  in  the  responsibility,  and,  therefore,  in  the  profit  or  loss. 

I have  but  one  word  more ; Matthew  Arnold  has  written 

“ I say.  Fear  not  ! Life  still 
Leaves  human  effort  scope. 

But,  since  life  teems  with  ill. 

Nurse  no  extravagant  hope  ; 

Because  thou  must  not  dream,  thou  need’st  not  then  despair  ! ” 

That  is  certainly  the  lesson  of  our  twenty-one  years’  work, 
indeed  it  is  a lesson  which  may  be  drawn  from  most  parts  of 
life’s  experience.  While  we  have  met  with  many  disappoint- 
ments, seen  many  failures,  and  found  progress  much  slower 
than  we  had,  perhaps,  hoped  ; we  hate  found  progress,  and 
much  encouragement.  We  have  seen  in  Great  Britain  a 
growth  of  twenty-fold  in  the  volume  of  co-partnership  pro- 
duction, and  of  eight-fold  in  the  number  of  societies ; we 
have  seen  other  important  growths  tending  in  the  same 
direction.  In  a sentence,  we  have  found  evidence  that  the 
partnership  of  the  actual  workers  employed  is  a factor, 
which  must  more  and  more  be  recognised  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  industry. 

April,  1905.  Leicester  Co-ope7-ative  Printers,  Church  Gate. 
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